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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


Most companies guard their cash very carefully, but a great many of these 
same companies are careless and inefficient in the control of their inventories 
which often involve huge sums of money. There are many ways through 
which losses may be incurred in connection with inventories, as through 
leakage, spoilage, evaporation, deterioration, breakage, obsolescence, theft, 
and price fluctuations. Due to the varied nature of the materials used in 
the manufacture of automobiles and trucks, extreme care must be exercised 
to prevent inventory losses from several of the causes just mentioned. The 
first paper presented in this issue of our Bulletin outlines in detail the 
“Accounting Features of Inventory Control” in use by The Autocar Com- 
pany, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

Chris. R. C. Custer, the author of this paper, began his business career 
in 1911 as Auditor of the Short Line Coal Mining Company and the Cook 
Coal and Coke Company. In 1914 he joined the staff of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. and Montgomery. Later he became assistant to the Treasurer of the 
Midvale Steel Company. He joined The Autocar Company in 1917 as Gen- 
eral Auditor, later becoming successively Assistant Treasurer, Treasurer 
of sales and service subsidiary companies, and Vice President and Con- 
troller of The Autocar Company. 

Mr. Custer is a graduate of the Evening School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and a member of the Philadelphia Chapter of the N. A. 
C. A. since 1920. 

The second paper is a very interesting one as it deals with an important 
activity which has been more or less divorced from its original, natural and, 

rhaps, proper place. In the early days of the automobile industry the 
ogical place for the sale and installation of repair parts was in the local 
dealer's establishment. The repair parts were then manufactured exclusively 
by the manufacturer of each particular car, whereas now specialty manu- 
facturers make parts to fit a great many cars. Instead of exclusive dealer 
maintenance for the various types of cars, this work is now widely done by 
gasoline service stations, brake testing, adjusting and relining stations, and 
other shops specializing in the repair and maintenance of various parts of 
the car. During the past three years, when fewer new cars were purchased 
and more old cars were repaired, there has been a profitable business for the 
dealer and specialty repair man who conducted this type of work properly. 
This paper describes the methods of properly controlling and accounting 
for the flow of work performed in the maintenance department of an auto- 
mobile dealer. It covers the servicing of new cars, the reconditioning of 
old cars received as trade-ins, and the repairing and servicing of cars 
brought in by customers. . 

Clarence L. Dyson, the author of this paper, received an A.B. degree from 
Lawrence College and an M.B.A. degree from Harvard University, School 
of Business Administration. From 1922 to 1925 he was assistant professor 
of accounting at Lawrence pe 4 and at the same time he was a member 
of the staff of A. E. Dettman & Company, C.P.A.’s. Since 1925 he has 
been engaged in public accounting practice in Rockford, Ill. Mr. Dyson 
is a member of our Rockford Chapter. 
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ACCOUNTING FEATURES OF INVENTORY 
CONTROL IN A TRUCK FACTORY 


By C. R. C. Custer, 
Vice President and Controller, 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


I WILL discuss this subject on the basis of the practice of The 

Autocar Company. 

This Company manufactures heavy duty motor trucks of ca- 
pacities from 114 tons to 15 tons and distributes these trucks and 
replacement parts through subsidiary companies operating sales 
and service branches in 50 cities. 

The control accounts for the factory inventory are as follows: 

Material 
Labor 
Manufacturing Overhead 
Incoming Transportation 
In Transit 
The factory accounting will be described under these headings. 


MATERIAL 


Stores Balance Cards 

A Stores Balance Card (Form I) is maintained for each item 
of material, on which is entered all purchase orders, receipts and 
issuances, and balances on hand and on order. Entries in columns 
“Received” and “Issued” are accumulative totals for the year to 
date and the individual items are not shown. This method enables 
proof of the balances and facilitates determining the total used for 
each month as required at the top of the form, and the average 
monthly use. 

The reverse side of this form (Form II) having columns for 
entry of the movements of the material through the factory, shows 
the balance in each department. 


Purchases 


When the balance on hand and on order reaches the minimum 
limit appearing on the stores balance card, a purchase request 
form is issued to the purchasing department for the quantity indi- 
cated on the stores balance card as the ordering quantity. 
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The purchasing department issues a purchase order to the ven- 
dor and copies of the order are forwarded to the receiving and 
material control departments. 

Upon receipt of material a receiving slip is issued indicating the 
department to which the material has been delivered. Copies of 
the receiving slip are used as follows: 

The material control copy is the basis of entry to the 
Stores Balance Cards (Form I) of the receipt of the ma- 
terial against order and addition to the stock on hand. 

The accounting department copy is attached to the in- 
voice as evidence of receipt of material and approval of 
invoice. 

One copy is retained by the receiving department. 

A tabulating machine card is originated for each invoice im- 
mediately upon its receipt, punching date of invoice, vendor and 
amount. These cards are first filed in the “In Transit” file and the 
invoices are forwarded to the purchasing department for approval. 

Upon the return to the accounting department of approved in- 
voice and receiving slip, the tabulating card is transferred to the 
accounts payable file. The cards from the accounts payable file are 
placed in the tabulating machine at the close of the month which 
automatically produces, with the printing attachment, a voucher 
for each vendor, detailing the date of each invoice, and its amount. 
These cards are re-sorted according to accounts to be charged and 
the tabulating machine produces a distribution sheet showing the 
total chargeable to each account which supports the monthly 
journal entry, crediting accounts payable .and charging the ac- 
counts listed. 

Work-in-Process 

Work-in-process is controlled by entries on the reverse side of 
the Stores Balance Card (See Form II). When the balance in the 
finished stock room and in process reaches the minimum finished 
stock limit, process instructions are issued for the manufacture 
of the economical quantity established, with consideration to set-up 
cost, unit cost and rate of use. 

Transfer of material*between departments is reported on Stock 
Transfer tickets (Form III) issued by inspectors. These tickets 
are used also to report the standard hours of operations completed 
under the group bonus plan. 
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STOCK TRANSFER 37 N° 6501 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY e 
Part No. | 
NAME 
QUANTITY FROM To 
Depr. Depr. 


‘TIME PER PIECE | TOTAL TIME LAST OPERATION | ORDER NO. 


IF NOT REGULAR PRODUCTION STATE PURPOSE OF THIS TRANSFER 


POSTED BY | sinc RACK INSPECTOR'S NAME AND No. 
FLOOR suc 
Bay 

Form 1136 THIS COPY TO BONUS DEPARTMENT 


STOCK TRANSFER 37 6501 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


DaTEe | PART No. | 
NAME 
QUANTITY FROM | To 
Depr. | Derr. 


TIME PER PIECE | TOTAL TIME | LAST OPERATION | ORDER NO. 


IF NOT REGULAR PRODUCTION STATE PURPOSE OF THIS TRANSFER 


] INSPECTORS NAME AND No. 


POSTED BY | sinc RACK 
[ess sec 
Form 1138 THIS COPY TO PRODUCTION FILES 


! THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


STOCK TRANSFER 32 N° 6501 


| | PART No. | 
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The tickets are posted to the reverse side of the stores balance 
cards, deducting the quantity from the issuing department and 
adding it to the department receiving the material. The standard 
time per unit for operations completed in each department is shown 
in columnar heading on the stores balance card and this time is 
entered from the stores balance card to the stock transfer ticket. 
This ticket is then forwarded to the accounting department for 
the purpose to be described under Inventory—Labor. 


Defective Material 


The inspector issues Defective Stock Tag (Form IV) for all 
defective material and this tag accompanies the material to the 
salvage department. Copies of this tag are used as follows: 

The material control copy is entered on the reverse side of 
the stores balance card, transferring material from the oper- 
ating department to the salvage ; 

The salvage department copy remains in that department. 

If material is to be returned to the vendor, a copy of the defec- 
tive stock tag is forwarded to the material control department and 
after clearing the material on the stores balance card, it is for- 
warded to the purchasing department as the basis for issuing a 
debit memorandum to the vendor. 

Material to be repaired outside is shipped on the basis of an 
outside operation shipping slip, a copy of which is sent to the pur- 
chasing department for issuance of purchase order; a copy to the 
material control department for entry to the stores balance card 
and a copy to the accounting department as a record of material 
held at outside points. 

Material to be repaired by the Company is dispatched to the 
repairing department on a copy of the defective stock tag which 
is used as an order for the repairs. Upon completion of the re- 
pairs, parts are transferred on the Stock Transfer ticket to the 
department in regular production line. 

Material scrapped is reported by the inspector on a defective 
material slip (Form V). The original is sent to the accounting 
department for credit to the inventory and a charge to an ex- 
pense account. The duplicate is sent to the material control depart- 
ment for clearing material on the stores balance cards. 
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DEFECTIVE STOCK TAG 1 


DATE PIECE NO. PATT. OR DIE NO. 
NO 7490 : OPER. DEF QUANTITY DEF ORDER NO. 
INSPECTEO BY DEPT. CHARGED REPAIR ORDER NO. 
APPLY ON TAG NO. ORIG. DEPT. FOUND IN DEPT. JOB SETTER CHARGED 
NAME 
O&SFECTS 
REPAIR ROUTING 
OR SUPPLIER 


FOR REPAIR INSTRUCTIONS SEE BACK OF NO. 3 COPY 


| REPAIR | | 
STOCK TAG 2 
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APPLY ON TAG NO. ORIG. CEPT. FOUND IN DEPT. JOB SETTER CHARGED 
: OErECTS 
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|accert|scrar| Dis | merunn| Return | | Finished| PRICE PER EXTENSION 
| DEFECTIVE STOCK TAG 3 ie 
DATE PIBCE NO. PATT. OR DIE NO. 1g) 
NO 7400) F ORDER 
INSPECTED BY DEPT. CHARGED REPAIR ORDER NO. 
| APPLY ON TAG NO. ORIG. DEPT. FOUND IN DEPT. JOB SETTER CHARGED 
DEFECTS 
REPAIR ROUTING 
OR SUPPLIER 
FOR REPAIR INSTRUCTIONS SEE BACK OF NO. 3 COPY 
PRICE PER EXTENSION 
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Assemblies Built 


The number of major assemblies (motors, transmissions, axles, 
etc.) produced are reported daily to the material control depart- 
ment, which accumulates the total assemblies and deducts from 
the stores balance cards semi-monthly the totals of the component 
parts, as indicated by the engineering specifications of parts enter- 
ing the assemblies. 


Trucks Built 


The total cost of each model truck built is accumulated and semi- 
monthly deduction entries are made on the stores balance cards of 
major assemblies and other component parts. 

Trucks are shipped on factory truck order forms issued upon 
receipt of orders from the branches. One copy of the factory 
truck order showing billing price is forwarded to the branch as 
their invoice. The accounting department copy shows, in addition 
to the billing price, the labor and material cost. A tabulating ma- 
chine card is punched from this copy, showing the date shipped 
to the branch, billing price, and labor and material cost. The cards 
covering all truck shipments during the current month are placed 
in the tabulating machine at the end of the month which, with 
printer attachment, produces statement to the branch showing the 
number and amount of each invoice and the total billing for the 
month. After re-sorting according to model, they are again placed 
in the tabulating machine and total revenues and costs are obtained 
by models as the basis of the following monthly entry: 

Accounts Receivable—Branches, Dr, 
Truck Sales to Branches, Cr. 


Cost of Truck Sales to Branches, Dr. 
Inventory—Material, Cr. 
Inventory—Labor, Cr. 

The tabulating cards are then filed in the “Trucks at Branches” 
file until the receipt of the copy of the branch invoice showing 
delivery to the customer. 

The truck costs credited to inventory accounts are standard 
labor and material costs for the respective models as calculated on 
the basis of engineering specifications of component parts of the 
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standard model, with adjustment for changes in the truck shipped 
from the standard model as reported on the Truck Building Re- 
port (Form VI). 


Parts Shipments 


Parts are shipped to branches on parts orders originated by the 
branches. Two copies are priced and extended at the customers’ 
list prices indicating also the percentage of discount to be allowed 
the branch. The order numbers and totals at customers’ list prices 
are listed on a summary sheet for each branch and a copy of this 
summary, together with one copy of the relating parts orders are 
forwarded to the branch weekly. The grand totals of shipments 
for the month are shown on the last summary sheet for each 
branch. Discounts to the branch are applied to totals and the net 
amount chargeable to the branch is shown. This method saves 
the calculation of the net billing price on individual shipments and 
entries are made only once a month on the branch and factory 
books for the month’s total billings. 

One copy of the parts order is retained by the accounting de- 
partment from which a tabulating machine card is punched for 
each item showing date shipped, order number, branch, quantity 
shipped and part number. These cards are mechanically sorted 
semi-monthly by part number and placed in the tabulating ma- 
chine which, with printer attachment, produces a statement show- 
ing the total quantity of each part shipped during that period. This 
statement is the basis of a deduction entry on the stores balance 
cards for the respective parts. 

A tabulating machine card punched withthe part number and 
standard labor and material cost is on file for each service part and 
new cards are punched only when the standard cost is changed. 
These cards are used at the end of each month as master price 
cards to automatically price at factory cost the parts shipments of 
the current month in the following manner. The tabulating cards 
representing the parts shipped during the month, provide space for 
factory material and labor cost but these amounts are not punched 
up to this point. These cards, together with the master price cards, 
are mechanically sorted according to part number. They are then 
placed in the tabulating machine which, with special punching 
equipment connections and printing attachment, lists the total 
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quantity of each part shipped, and the factory material and labor 
cost per unit. As each part is listed, this information is auto- 
matically punched on a summary card. Upon completion of the 
listing, the summary cards are mechanically sorted by quantities 
and with the use of the tabulating machine, extensions are auto- 
matically made and a grand total of material and labor cost is 
shown. This is the basis for a journal entry crediting inventory 
accounts and charging costs of parts sales. 


Other Withdrawals 


Material for miscellaneous purposes is withdrawn on Stores 
Orders (Form VII) which, after daily entry on stores balance 
cards, are forwarded to the accounting department and at the end 
of the month are sorted according to accounts to be charged and 
totalled by adding machine as the basis of a journal entry charging 
the month’s totals to the respective accounts benefited and credit- 
ing the inventory control accounts. 


Parts Returned to Factory 


Parts which the branches desire to return are listed on a Claim 
Charge Order issued to the factory. Upon the factory checking 
this list, for elimination of any obsolete parts, the branch is noti- 
fied to return the parts. The receipt of the material is noted on a 
copy of the claim charge order by the receiving department. This 
copy is then forwarded to the material control department and 
after deduction from stores balance cards, is forwarded to the 
accounting department which extends the amount of credit on 
the original and copy. The copy of the claim charge order is re- 
turned to the branch as a credit memorandum. A tabulating ma- 
chine card is originated from the original claim charge order and 
a summary is produced by the tabulating machine at end of the 
month as the basis of a journal entry charging inventory accounts 
and crediting Accounts Receivable—Branches. 


Variations from Standard Costs 


Standard Material Cost card (Form VIII) for each part shows, 
in addition to the standard material cost, the quantity and actual 
unit cost of each purchase. Any difference between the unit pur- 
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chase price and the standard is also entered on the card and ex- 
tended for the quantity purchased. The extension is entered on a 
monthly record of variations and the total shown on this record 
at the close of the month is the basis of a journal entry clearing 
Inventory-Material with a counterbalancing entry to the variation 
account. 

When a change in standard cost appears warranted, the change 
is made at the beginning of the next month at which time the 
quantity on hand as shown by the stores balance card is extended 
by the change in the standard and this amount is cleared from the 
Inventory-Material account with a counterbalancing entry to the 
variation account. 


Verification of Stores Balance Cards 


At least twice a year, usually when about to re-order, the stores 
record clerk requests a count of each part. This count is compared 
with the balance on hand shown by the stores balance card and 
any difference, after careful investigation, is entered on the 
Record of Stores Balance Card Differences and the stores bal- 
ance card is adjusted. No adjustment entry is made on the gen- 
eral accounts until a complete physical inventory is taken at the 
end of the year. 


Labor 


It was noted in the description of work-in-process that stock 
transfer tickets covering the movement of material between de- 
partments, were used to report the standard hours of operations 
completed. The entry of these tickets to the stores balance cards, 
in addition to showing the location of stock, verifies the quantity 
upon which group bonus is paid and the stores card clerk enters 
on the ticket the standard time per unit for the operations com- 
pleted. These tickets are extended by the accounting department 
and the total standard hours are posted to the efficiency record of 
that department for the current payroll period. The total stand- 
ard hours of operations completed by each department during the 
payroll period are multiplied by the standard labor rate of the 
department and the grand total of these departmental results is 
charged from the payroll to the labor inventory account. The dif- 
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ference between this amount and the total amount paid for pro- 
ductive labor is written off to the labor variation account. 

An Operation Sheet (Form IX) is originated for each part 
manufactured. This form serves as routing instructions and 
shows the standard time for each operation. The total standard 
time for operations in each department is extended at the standard 
labor rate applicable to the department and the grand total of these 
results is the total standard labor cost of the part. 

Labor inventory is credited at this cost for all shipments of 
parts. The truck costs are compiled on the basis of the standard 
cost of each component part as indicated by engineering depart- 
ment specifications plus assembly labor at standard cost. The 
standard truck cost thus compiled is used in crediting labor in- 
ventory and charging cost of truck sales. 


Inventory—Manufacturing Overhead 


The grand total of actual manufa turing overhead expenses for 
the month is charged to the accou.at Inventory-Manufacturing 
Overhead. 

The ledger balance of Inventory-Labor at the end of each 
month is multiplied by the standard rate of manufacturing-over- 
head and the ledger account of Inventory-Manufacturing Over- 
head is adjusted to this amount. This adjustment is written off 
to the current month’s loss or gain account. 


Inventory-Incoming Transportation 


Freight and express bills are charged to this account currently. 
The account is adjusted at the end of each month to an amount 
determined by multiplying the ledger balance of Inventory-Ma- 
terial by the standard transportation rate. The adjustment is 
written off to the current month’s loss or gain account. 


Inventory—In Transit 

It was noted under the description of purchases that a tabulat- 
ing machine card is originated immediately upon receipt of the 
invoice from the verdor. All such cards remaining in the In- 
Transit file at the close of the month are placed in the tabulating 
machine which, with printer attachment, produces a schedule show- 
ing dates of invoices and amounts covering material in transit. 
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This is the basis of an entry adjusting to this total the ledger bal- 
ance Inventory-In Transit with a counter-balancing entry to 
accounts payable. 


Annual Factory Inventory 


Physical inventory is taken as of November 30 although the 
fiscal year closes December 31. This enables the accounting de- 
partment to thoroughly check the inventory and proceed with 
pricing and extension during December which facilitates the clos- 
ing of the books after December 31. The total inventory is com- 
pared with ledger balance of November 30 and any difference is 
entered as an adjustment in closing entries of December 31. 

An inventory committee, consisting of the production manager, 
factory accountant and material controller, conducts the inven- 
tory. 

Inventory instructions are issued to all employees having any 
connection with the inventory. These instructions detail the 
following : 


1. Date of inventory, indicating date of discontinuing and 
resuming plant operations 

Preparation in shop and stockrooms 

Organization for inventory 

General groupings of items to be included in inventory 
Items to be excluded from inventory 

Method of counting and recording on inventory tags 
Control of tags 

Items easily confused in counting 

Adjustment of stores balance cards to inventory 
Listing, pricing, extension, addition and verification 
In-Transit inventory. 


SP WH 


Upon completion of verification of the count, inventory tags 
are gathered by material control and accounting department clerks. 

The count is entered on stores balance cards from the tags which 
are then passed to the accounting department for listing on in- 
ventory sheets. 

Work-in-Process is listed showing the last operation completed. 
The standard cost record for each part shows the accumulated 
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cost up to and including the operation listed and the inventory 
item is priced at this cost. 
The inventory is priced at standard costs of labor and material. 


BRANCH INVENTORY 
Truck Inventory 

A Stock Record (Form X) is originated for each truck as soon 
as received by the branch. The right-hand portion of this form is 
captioned “In” providing for description of the chassis and equip- 
ment as it was received. The original copy becomes the branch 
truck stock record on which the branch accountant enters from 
the factory. invoice the amount charged for the truck. Changes 
in the truck or its equipment are currently entered on this copy 
from the stores requisition. 

The cardboard carbon copy Form XI of Cars in Stock 
Record is attached to the truck as a stock tag until delivered to 
the customer, at which time the portion captioned “Out” is used 
for describing the chassis and equipment as it was delivered to 
the customer. This copy is immediately forwarded to the branch 
accountant who compares the “In” checking with “Out” checking, 
noting if all changes in the truck have been correctly accounted on 
the stock record copy of this form. The total cost of the truck 
as equipped when delivered to the customer, as shown by the stock 
record copy, is entered on the sales journal as the cost of the 
truck sale. The cars in stock record is removed from the inven- 
tory file and placed in a transfer file. 


Parts 

A card record is kept at the branch for each part in their stock, 
to which is entered all purchase orders, receipts and issuances. To 
simplify the entry of the numerous retail transactions, no balance- 
in-stock column is carried. In posting the parts issued, the only 
entry made is the accumulated total issuances since the last fac- 
tory order was placed. When the accumulated total reaches the 
ordering quantity, the part is re-ordered and a new start is made 
in accumulating issuances. This is based on the assumption that 
the maximum stock is on hand or on order at the beginning and 
the variation in the actual condition must, upon starting the record, 
be entered on the column “Accumulated Deliveries.” 
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The factory percentage of discount to branches is not uniform 
on all parts and some purchases are made locally at special prices. 
Therefore, to accurately control the inventory without the neces- 
sity of extending the branch cost of each item sold, the branch 
ledger control account, Parts Inventory, is carried at customers’ 
list prices and the difference between this amount and the branch 
cost is set up on a Reserve for Parts Inventory account. By 
this method, the cost of parts sold is determined at the end of the 
month by applying to the total list price of sales, the average ratio 
of cost, and the difference between this amount and total sales at 
customers’ list prices is charged to Reserve for Parts Inventory. 
Any variation of actual costs from the average ratio used is ab- 
sorbed in Reserve for Parts Inventory until the inventory is 
taken at the end of the year. However, the control account Parts 
Inventory is credited at the same prices which were charged to 
this account; namely, customers’ list prices, and the stockkeeper 
is impressed that he must account for the stock at this value. 

Invoices for parts received are extended and totalled at cus- 
tomers’ list prices. This total is charged to Parts Inventory 
control account and the difference between this amount and the 
actual amount of the invoice is credited to Reserve for Parts 
Inventory. 

Parts sold direct to customers are reported on parts sales orders, 
showing extensions and the total at list prices with any trade dis- 
counts deducted from the total. 

Parts used in repair operation are withdrawn on stores requi- 
sitions, extended the same way as parts sales orders and sum- 
marized on the repair order. 

The sales journal provides special columns for entry of the 
parts at customers’ list prices and the amount of trade discounts 
deducted in billings. This facilitates entries at the end of the 
month to the control account of Parts Inventory and to Reserve 
for Parts as described in the foregoing. 

A comparative statement showing parts inventory, monthly 
average sales for twelve months and turnover rate of all branches 
is forwarded monthly to each branch manager. The branches are 
listed in the order of their turnover rate which, by appeal to the 
competitive spirit, encourages the close control of parts stock. 
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Repair Labor Inventory 


The total hours of repair labor are charged at standard cost 
rate to Repair Labor Inventory from payroll. The difference 
between this amount and the actual amount paid is written off 
to variation account in current month’s loss or gain. The hours 
of labor are posted to repair orders from the time tickets and 
upon completion of repairs, the total hours are entered in a special 
column provided on Sales Journal. The total of this column for 
the month is multiplied by the standard cost rate and the result is 
the basis for entry crediting the Repair Labor Inventory and 
charging labor cost of repair sales. 


ANNUAL INVENTORY 


Physical inventory of stock at each branch is taken at least once 
a year. If unexplained differences appear in the annual inventory 
or if, during the year, the Parts Inventory control account shows 
undue increase, a special inventory will be taken. 

The inventory dates are so scheduled over the last three months 
of the year that a factory traveling auditor will be at each branch 
to verify the inventory. 

Inventory instructions are a part of the accounting manual 
supplied to branches, and are much the same as the factory inven- 
tory instructions described in the foregoing. 

Inventory sheets are supplied by the factory to the branches, 
printed with a list of parts usually carried in the branch stock, 
showing the customers’ list prices per unit and noting the per- 
centage of special discount opposite items to which normal dis- 
count does not apply. 

The branch enters on inventory sheets the quantity on hand, 
extends and adds at customers’ list prices. The totals are sum- 
marized according to the percentage of discount applicable so that 
the discounts can be calculated on grand totals at customers’ prices 
to determine the net branch value. 

The total inventory at customers’ prices is compared with the 
branch ledger control account, Parts Inventory. The adjustment 
entry covering any difference is deferred until the closing entries 
are made December 31. 
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The Reserve for Parts account is adjusted to the total amount 
of discounts deducted from customers’ prices of parts on inven- 
tory, on the books of branches whose inventory has been taken 
at December 31. At branches inventorying at another date, the 
percentage determined by dividing total discounts by parts at 
customers’ list as shown by inventory, is applied to the ledger 
balance Parts Inventory December 31 and the Reserve for Parts 
is adjusted to this amount. The adjustment of Reserve for Parts 
reflects the variation of actual cost from the cost of sales calcu- 
lated during the year at the standard rate. 


RESERVE TO REDUCE BRANCH INVENTORIES TO 
FACTORY COST 


As a factory profit has been entered on the books of the parent 
manufacturing company when shipments were made to branches, 
it is necessary to enter an adjustment to cover the factory profit 
on inventories carried by subsidiaries at branch values, so that the 
inventory will appear on the consolidated balance sheet at con- 
servative value not, exceeding cost. An account Reserve to Re- 
duce Branch Inventories to Factory Cost on the parent com- 
pany’s books provides for this adjustment which is determined in 
the following manner: 


Trucks 


It was noted in describing the accounting for factory truck 
shipments that a tabulating machine card was originated for each 
truck shipped, showing the billing price and material and labor 
costs. These cards remain in the file Trucks at Branches until 
receipt of the copy of the branch invoice indicating delivery to 
customer, when the card is removed. The cards in the file Trucks 
at Branches at the end of the month are placed in the tabulating 
machine and the total billing price and costs determined. The 
prime costs plus manufacturing overhead and transportation at 
normal rates, are deducted from the total billing price and a re- 
serve is set up for this profit. 


Parts 


The annual inventories of several representative branches are 
priced and extended at factory costs of labor and material. The 
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ratios of these costs to customers’ list price as shown on these 
inventories are applied to the combined inventory of all branches 
and to this amount is added manufacturing overhead and trans- 
portation at normal rates. The factory cost of the branch in- 
ventory thus determined is deducted from the combined net book 
value of inventory of branches and reserve is set up for this profit. 

To establish a basis for computing monthly the required reserve 
on parts, the factory parts sales and costs are totalled for such 
period dating back from December 31, as will produce total sales 
corresponding to total branch inventory, assuming branch inven- 
tories represent the most recent factory shipments. The ratios 
of factory costs to sales as shown by these totals are compared 
with the ratios shown by the factory costs on the annual inventory 
of branches. This variation is due to the assortment of parts in 
inventory differing from the assortment in sales. The monthly 
reserve is calculated on the basis of the factory costs of most 
recent factory parts sales equalling the current amount of branch 
inventory. The percentage of variation as mentioned in the fore- 
going is applied, and after adding manufacturing overhead and 
transportation at normal rates, the total is deducted from the 
branch net carrying value of inventory and a reserve is set up for 
this amount of difference. 

The control of inventory requires cooperation of the sales, engi- 
neering, purchasing and manufacturing departments, particularly 
in an industry where changes in the product are frequent. The 
sales department should keep the material control department in- 
formed as to the probable sales. The engineering department 
should, as early as possible, advise regarding contemplated changes 
in product, and when they become effective, purchasing and manu- 
facturing departments naturally desire to contract for large quan- 
tities to reduce unit costs, but must restrict the purchases to eco- 
nomical quantities, considering carrying charges and possibility of 
obsolescence. The accounting procedure should provide reports 
and records to facilitate this cooperation. 
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COORDINATION OF CAPACITY AND FLOW OF 
WORK IN THE MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF AN AUTOMOBILE SALES AGENCY 


By Clarence L. Dyson 
Public Accountant, Rockford, IIl. 


A MALADJUSTMENT between capacity and volume prob- 
ably is the most common condition in business today. Hence 
this title seems to embrace a very broad subject. 

But it is not my purpose to attempt a discussion of this malad- 
justment as.aggravated and intensified by the present (past or 
future) economic crisis. Neither do I propose to discuss it as a 
common evil in all business during so-called normal conditions. 
I shall merely describe this maladjustment as found in one small 
business and discuss the methods used to attain improved co- 
ordination. 

It is hoped that this may possibly add something to the record 
of similar experiences and thus aid in accomplishing for the small 
business concern what refined methods of accounting and man- 
agement already have done for many large ones. 

In this connection, the Bulletins and the Yearbooks of the 
N. A. C. A. have contained discussions and descriptions of many 
achievements of accountancy and management; but a substantial 
proportion of these have been taken from the records of the larger 
business enterprises. And, as a result, the applicability of modern 
methods have not been readily connected with the problems of the 
smaller manufacturing, service, wholesale or retail concern. This, 
it seems to me, is both natural and unfortunate. 

It is natural that the experience of the larger—perhaps nation- 
ally known—business concern should gain more general recogni- 
tion; such companies usually are considered successful because 
they are large and their products, packages, brands, etc., are widely 
known. And it is natural that accomplishments by concerns like 
this gain greater circulation because the men responsible for them 
have the ability and the time to put them into readable form. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that many of these excellent 
advances in accounting methods and in managerial proficiency 
are presented from the viewpoint of the large business alone, be- 
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cause it usually is not easy to interpret them in terms of a business 
operating on a much smaller scale. It is difficult to see the prin- 
ciples that are involved through the maze of mechanics that are 
used to apply them in a large and complex business organization. 
So the conclusion usually is that such methods are suitable for a 
large concern but not for the smaller one. 

It is known, of course, that there are many relatively small 
business concerns that are as successful as the well-known large 
ones so far as the return on the investment is concerned. More- 
over, the larger part of the country’s business still is transacted 
by the great multitude of small business units. And—more im- 
portant from this standpoint—a great number, probably a ma- 
jority, are poorly managed and have only the most elementary 
accounting methods in use. 

In some lines of business, associations have sprung up to aid 
the smaller business along the paths blazed by the larger com- 
panies. In some other lines, where a close connection is recog- 
nized between the progress of the small unit and the success of 
the larger one, efforts have been made to educate or to force them 
to adopt better methods. Examples of each of these are well known. 

The particular small business in which the methods here de- 
scribed were applied is the part of one of our largest industries 
that is in direct contact with the ultimate consumer—the Main- 
tenance Department of an automobile sales agency. 

To get a picture of the situation in which this company found 
itself in 1930 it is desirable to indicate briefly what had been hap- 
pening to the average concern in this business during the rapid 
growth of the industry. 

Though all manufacturers of automobiles had insisted, almost 
from the beginning, that their dealers have a service department in 
connection with their sales rooms, most of them gave little or no 
attention to the matter in which these shops were operated. Doubt- 
less they gave some heed to the quantity of parts their dealers were 
able to sell; but, in the main, it was their policy to sell as many 
cars as they could, get the money for them, and let the dealers 
wrestle with the service and repair business as well as they could. 

Quite naturally the dealers were sympathetic with the manufac- 
turers’ desire to sell more cars, because there was a ready market 
for new cars and a good margin of profit was allowed. 
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But specialized services and specialty stores soon began taking 
first one portion and then another of the business that logically 
belonged to the car dealers. 

The business of lubricating cars was weaned away from them 
through the aggressive merchandising methods of gasoline dis- 
tributors and super-service greasing establishments; also, much 
of the business of car washing and interior cleaning has been taken 
over by the last-named institutions. 

Then, too, specialists in body repair, upholstering, painting, 
radiator repair, generator service, and the sale and service of bat- 
teries have stripped the car dealers of this considerable volume ; 
and the tire and accessories stores have taken the major portion 
of the business in this line. 

In addition, parts have been copied by specialty manufacturers, 
and these have reached a ready market by way of the numerous 
cut-price auto parts stores. 

And coincidently with this loss the car dealers, independent 
automobile repair shops have taken a considerable portion of the 
volume of labor on the cars. 

In brief, then, while manufacturers and dealers were facing 
flat-footed the golden prospect and actuality of more and more 
sales of new cars, behind their backs they were being parted from 
a tremendous volume of profitable business that they themselves 
were producing through selling the cars. And the business they 
have lost was of a more repetitive and enduring nature than was 
the business they were permitted to retain. 


The Significant Facts 


The N. A. C. A. Company is a dealer and distributor for a line 
of automobiles ranging in price from $1,000 to $2,500. Like 
nearly every company in this business, it was faced in 1930 with 
a severe decline in sales of new cars. 

The executives of this company, in a search for some source 
of revenue that might hold the concern together, determined to 
see what could be done about the repair business. Though the 
maintenance department appeared to be operating near capacity 
and showed some profit, they desired to have the maintenance 
business analyzed to see if it could not be made to yield consid- 
erably more. 
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As a first step, the gross margins on the several items sold were 
determined in order to find the one of greatest significance from 
the standpoint of profit. And this showed that the rates of mar- 
gin ranged from 60% on labor to 10% on work that had to be 
done outside. Labor was the most profitable item by a consid- 
erable degree; parts being next in line with a margin of 40% 
on selling price; therefore labor was our significant item. 


But it seemed probable that labor might have a significance from 
the standpoint of control also. Hence percentage variations 
between weeks were computed for each of the items sold to deter- 
mine whether or not the changes in other items had any relation 
to the sale of labor hours. And this computation bore out our 
surmise to some extent. We found that the percentage changes 
coincided roughly though not exactly. This coincidence was close 
enough, however, to permit the use of M. L. H. (Mechanics 
Labor Hours) as a measure of progress and profits in this de- 
partment. 


Concentrating on labor, we next made an analysis of the 
M. L. H. purchased (not sold) to determine the number and the 
percentage that fell into each of the following classes: 


1—Sold to Customers 

2—New Car Service 

3—Used Car Reconditioning and Service 

4—Shop Expense 

5—Idle Time 

And it is sufficient for the present purpose to state that 

slightly more than 50% of the M. L. H. fell into items (2) and 
(3) above. Also, it was found that as much as 100 hours per 
month had been idle time. 


Whereas control over the disposition of M. L. H. had been 
left to the department head, it was evident from the above infor- 
mation that this was virtually no control at all. Central office 
control was considered a necessity. Then it was recognized that 
two distinct kinds of business were involved: (a M. L. H. sold 
to customers—hereafter called “Productive M. L. H.”; and (b) 
M. L. H. devoted to new car service and used car reconditioning 
and service—hereafter called “Company M. L. H.” 
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Company M. L. H. and Idle Time 


One reason for the large percentage of M. L. H. that had been 
devoted to new car service and used car reconditioning and service 
was the attitude of the man in charge of the maintenance depart- 
ment. There had been a large inventory of used cars on the floor ; 
and he had been using them as a means of eliminating unemploy- 
ment for his men. When nothing else was available for them, he 
set them to tinkering with a used car. 

Another reason was that work on these cars had been ordered 
without a proper realization of and regard for its cost. Trade-ins 
had been taken at a figure and had been then turned over to the 
maintenance department to be “fixed.” No written orders were 
given; and this word “fixed” was too indefinite a term to use in 
connection with a used car. Moreover, if the trade-ins didn’t 
work to the satisfaction of a salesman when they were returned 
ready for sale, the salesmen became violent and sent them back 
for more “fixing.” Thus the salesmen had a standing excuse for 
not making a sale. 

To remove both of these causes for excess service and recon- 
ditioning the written order shown in Figures 1 and 2 was put into 
use. It will be noted that these forms are identical except for 
the lower part of the sheet. They are used as follows: 

When a sale has progressed to the point where a definite offer 
must be made for the trade-in, the shop foreman is called to make 
his estimate of what would be required to make the proposed 
trade-in salable as a first, second, third, or fourth class car. Each 
operation considered necessary is listed, and opposite it are ex- 
tended the labor hours, parts, accessories, oil and grease, and out- 
side work. Hours of burden are the same as mechanics labor 
hours. These columns then are totalled opposite “Total Esti- 
mated”; and, when the items are not on a cost basis, percentages 
are applied. Then the totals for “Total Estimated Labor,” “Total 
Estimated Parts,” etc., are entered and are totaled, showing the 
total cost to recondition the proposed trade-in. 

On the original copy (Figure 1), the manager enters the esti- 
mated profit or loss on this car after reconditioning. The second 
copy (Figure 2) is sent to the shop as authorization for the work 
order. This procedure results in the following advantages: 
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aaa i ORDER FOR CAR RECONDITIONING NO. 


To Service Department: 
You are hereby authorized to recondition 


Used Car * in accordance with the following directions: 


Clas: 
S. s os os | Hrs. 
Total Estimated 
Apply Standard Rates 
Total Estimated Labor 
Parts 
Access. Signea 
ag e Oil & Gr. Ss. D. 
"om, | 
Approved 
| 
Total Estimated 


Car Received on Invoice No. 


Estimated Rosale 


Allowod for this 
Estimated 
Estimated Profit or 


Fic. 1 
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ORDER FOR CAR RPCONDITIONING 


To Service Department: 
You are hereby authorized to recondition 
Used Car t in accordance with tho following directions: 
Class: 
DESCRIPTION |_Labor |Parts fccess.Pil-Gr.| 0. W. |Burden 
Ers. [List Cost List Cost Hrs. 


Total Estimated 


Apply Standard Retes 


Total Estimated Labor 


Parte 
Access. Signed 
Oil & Gr. Ss. D. 
0. 
Approved 
Burdon Wanager. 


i ACTUAL COST 
pa 
bor hecess. 0. W. Oil Grease Other 
TOTALS 
——— 
Rete 
Cost 
Total 
Fic, 2 


3 
. 
i 
Total Estimated | 
Bal 
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1—The work to be done on the trade-in is fully described and 
definitely limited. 
2—The shop foreman has put his estimates into written form, 
and he should be able to explain any deviation from them. 
3—The number of mechanics labor hours that must be expended 
for reconditioning is established with fair accuracy, and 
planning for customers’ service is facilitated thereby. 
When the trade-in has been reconditioned per order, the car is 
returned to the sales department and the reconditioning order is 
returned to the central office. There the actual costs are entered 
from shop tickets ; and, after inspection by the manager, the form 
is turned over to the bookkeeper for the journal entry which will 
add the actual reconditioning cost to the inventory cost of the 
particular car. 
Idle time was taken out of the picture by the easy method of 
payment for hours worked only. 
With the work units applicable to reconditioning and service 
placed under executive order, the next step was to see what could 
be done about the work units available for sale. 


Productive M. L. H. 


The significant facts concerning the M. L. H. sold to customers 
was (1) the exceedingly small number sold during a typical 
month ; and (2) the great fluctuations from day to day in the num- 
ber sold. 

One reason for the small number of M. L. H. sold to customers 
was the attitude that this agency, in common with most others, 
had towards this phase of the business. Data on the number of 
cars of this make in the territory showed that the agency was 
getting less than one-tenth of the total business in repairing these 
cars. When this fact was made apparent, means were under- 
taken to try to get this business back. Though it was realized 
that considerable time and effort would be required to do this, it 
was arranged to have the maintenance department properly empha- 
sized when the sale»of a car was being closed; and selling points 
were selected by which it was believed the owners could be in- 
duced through direct mail advertising to go to the agency for 
repair work. 
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The second important reason for this small volume of produc- 
tive M. L. H. was that no attempt had been made to promote busi- 
ness from day to day. Drop-in customers had been depended 
upon for volume, and this clearly was insufficient. So a custom- 
ers sales record was put into operation. 

For each car in the territory—taken from license statistics— 
a service card was headed up as shown in Figure 3. 

Note that the mileage is shown on this record ; and by the use 
of dates and mileage together it is possible to determine about how 
much an owner uses his car. This is a good indicator as to when 
he would be expected to come in for certain standard adjustments 
and supplies. This is true provided the owner goes exclusively 
to this agency for repairs. And this service record is advanced 
as one reason for going to this place exclusively, because the agent 
is able to tell him when he had certain work done and when other 
work normally should be done. This point is emphasized in the 
direct-by-mail advertising. 

Printed postal cards are used to notify owners that they have 
not appeared since ......... and that their mileage on that date 
cn Space is provided to check certain adjustments or 
jobs that the record shows might be needed on their cars. If no 
response is received from a card, the central office makes a tele- 
phone call if possible. Thus if the customer has become dis- 
satisfied for any reason, it is known in time so that he may per- 
haps be saved. If he has become dissatisfied for a genuine cause 
the matter can be followed to its source. In brief, then, this sys- 
tem accomplishes the following purposes: 


1—A service is rendered to car owners (which is appreciated 
in many instances and thus reacts favorably to the 
agency ). 

2—A reason is created for going to this repair department 
exclusively. 

3—Dissatisfaction is detected early—in many instances in 
time to prevent loss of a customer. 

4—A means is provided for regulating the flow of work in 
this department. 


As regards the violent fluctuation from day to day in the number 
of M. L. H. sold, there appeared to be two chief causes. 
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In the first place, the practice being to depend upon drop-ins, 
any even flow of business would have to be simply a matter of 
luck. But with the sales promotion efforts described above, some 
control could be exercised by increasing or decreasing the efforts 
along this line. 

In the second place, there had been no evident effort to plan the 
schedule a day or more ahead. This had been true as regards even 
company M. L. H. So the daily report shown in Figure 4 was 
used. 

Though this form should be self-explanatory, one feature of it 
should be emphasized. The last few lines at the bottom of the 
form “Planned, for Next Day” indicate to the central office how 
nearly full the schedule is exclusive of drop-ins. Though some 
elasticity has to be provided to take care of normal drop-in busi- 
ness in accordance with the season, the manager should have evi- 
dence that the head of the maintenance department has planned his 
work so far as possible. If the space is left blank it indicates 
failure by the department head to plan his work or it shows a 
pressing need for more sales promotion. 

Summary 

Under this plan of control the central office has knowledge of 
the capacity of this department in terms of its significant item, 
namely, M. L. H. Also, with its control over capacity which it has 
allocated to company M. L. H. it has knowledge of the capacity left 
for productive M. L. H. And, with the sales promotional data and 
facilities at its disposal, together with the daily report of progress 
and planned work, it has the tools at its command to keep produc- 
tive M. L. H. at the highest level permitted by its market and by 
economic conditions. As regards the effect of this plan on profits, 
approximately twice the amount of net profit was shown in this 
maintenance department for the first six months as had been shown 
in the six months preceding. Comparison of later periods became 
futile as the depression became more severe. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the cost of operating this 
plan was almost nil. Printing and stationery was the only addi- 
tional cost. Though central office control was effected, the per- 
sonnel of this office continued to comprise merely the general man- 
ager and one clerk assisted by the auditor at the conclusion of each 
month’s business. 
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Sales New Cars Used Cars Other 
Customer Mileage. Serial # irs Hrs.| Desc. |iirs. 


TOTALS 


Est. for to-day. 


Planned for next day: 


Service Department. 
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OUR OPEN FORUM 


Mr. Isaacson, I like your paper, which appeared in the Dec. 15, 1932 
Bulletin, on standard costs for a medium-sized plant. It is a fine portrayal 
of how a simple standard cost system is constructed, but there is an import- 
ant discordant note that keeps clanging in my ears. It comes from the way 
you leave out, slight and disregard the proper organization set-up that is 
needed to make your system operate smoothly and successfully. On a 
605 you seem to get started by saying something about “the first step.’ 
doubt you mean the step necessary for getting the standards set for a new 
product. But, kind sir, isn’t that step about the 99th one in establishing a 
standard cost system for a plant? 

The basic organization must be sound. It cannot be overlapping. It must 
be clear-cut in lines of responsibility. Also, an excellent code of operating 
accounts is necessary—a code that fits the organization like a glove. 

As for me, as a teacher, I always want good solid groundwork established 
before teaching the higher things. The items I mentioned above are most im- 
portant in building a standard cost system. If they are wanting or poorly 
constructed in a given enterprise, be it large or small, it will not be long 
before everybody is wading around in chewing gum. 

Thus, to me, your treatise is a sin of omission, not one of commission. 
There are these two kinds of sin, because I remember from boyhood that 
father’s favorite prayer asked forgiveness of both. 

Seriously, I feel you can add very materially to the value of your paper if 
you will give a portrayal of the organization all the way down to cost 
centers and gang bosses. Then, in addition, you ht show how your 
operating accounts reflect all outlays in terms of = responsibilities in- 
dicated in your organization. 

You have built up a splendid little paper—so splendid that it deserves a 
much better foundation than you have given it. 

Do you agree? 

Selah! 


CuHartes REITELL. 


I should like to comment on the paper on “Baking Costs,” by J. H. 
Middleton in our January 15, 1933, issue. 

To the person or accountant not familiar with the methods of the baking 
industry, I believe that Mr. Middleton’s brief description of the handling 
of raw material and of preparing doughs for baking, preliminary to his 
detail accounting information, is one of the best that I have ever read. In 
the baking industry, there are different types of baking; for example, bread 
bakers, cracker bakers and cake bakers all have different processes to go 
through peculiar to their own product, so that while a person may be an 
expert bread baker, he might be a poor hand in the cracker plant or as a 
cake baker, and the reverse order also is true in all cases. 

But getting down to Mr. Middleton’s paper, on page 764 he brings out the 
theory that the manufacturing department should be given full credit for all 
production at list. 

This brings up the often debated question between the sales and manufac- 
turing departments as to what price the sales department should pay for 
regular goods that are distributed as samples. The manufacturing depart- 
ment wants credit at list, the sales department claims it should only pay 
net cost to the manufacturing department. Briefly, my theory is that the 
manufacturing department should receive credit at list. Primarily, as 
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brought out in Mr. Middleton’s paper, that the percentages of manufacturing 
costs be made comparable in each accounting period. One period should not 
receive credit for production at cost and another at list, and then have the 
manufacturing department told that its costs are too high. 

In preparing a comparative statement of costs between various manufac- 
turing points as outlined on page 767, executives, sometimes, in analyzing 
these reports, particularly, where plants are scattered over a large area, fail 
to take into consideration local conditions which govern the expenses of 
those plants. On page 768, there is a daily report of production and sales, 
which appears as though it would require a large amount of clerical detail 
to complete. The point being that daily reports sometime require so much 
clerical detail that they are not completed for the executives until possibly 
a week has pas 

This brings out a thought that I have had for some time as to the advis- 
ability of daily reports. I dare say that in a majority of organizations daily 
reports are not given the same careful scrutiny that they should, or the 
monthly financial operating report receives. If such is the case, it would 
be a saving of dollars and cents to that organization to discontinue its daily 
reports, but it must be distinctly understood that each organization must be 
the judge of its own situation. 

A fixed asset record, as outlined by Mr. Middleton on page 769, is a 
record that should be kept by every organization, but it is true that a good 
many executives feel that a detailed record, such as outlined, is a needless 
waste of clerical effort and is of no financial value. When the time comes 
for either recapitalization, consolidation, etc., these same executives are look- 
ing for the records of fixed assets and fret and fume when they are not 
available. Records of this character cannot be made on a day’s notice, and 
like “good wine,” require time to make them valuable and appreciated. 

Mr. Middleton winds up his splendid paper with a description of the detail 
that is followed on their truck cost. For any organization that maintains a 
large number of delivery units, such as is done by practically all organiza- 
tions in the baking industry, a record of this character is absolutely essen- 
tial. Here again, care should be taken that detail information is not being 
compiled that will be used only infrequently. It is much better to suffer a 
loss of one dollar than it is to spend two dollars in clerical detail to prevent 


this loss. W. J. Mantson. 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU’RE COMING TO THE 1933 
CONVENTION AT NEW YORK FOR— 
THE TECHNICAL PROGRAM: 


Tuesday Morning, June 13: 
The Reconstruction of the Balance Sheet (two papers) 
1. Adjustment of Capital Assets and Structure in View of 


Present-Day Conditions. 
2. Case Study. of the Factors Which Should Be Considered 


Prior to the Development of a New Line of Product. 


Tuesday Afternoon: 
Pricing for Profit (two papers) 

1. The Economic Features and Effects. 

2. What the Cost Accountant Can Do About It. 


Wednesday Morning, June 14: 
Municipal Accounting (two papers) 
1. The Principles of Municipal Accounting Compared With In- 


dustrial Accounting. ‘ 
2. The Practical Application of Cost Accounting to City and 


County Functions. 


Wednesday Afternoon: 
Debatable Points in Cost Accounting. 

1. This will be a session similar to those we used to conduct 
some years ago, at which a number of controversial subjects 
in the field of industrial accounting will be taken up one by 
one for round-table discussion. 


Thursday Morning, June 15: 
Budgetary Control for the Small Business (two papers) 
1. Definite Presentation of the Factors To Be Considered and 


the Results To Be Obtained. 
2. The Accounting Mechanics for the Development, Presenta- 
tion, Control and Revision of the Budget. 


Thursday Afternoon: 
Standards and Their Application to Distribution (two papers) 
1. Problems of the Development of Standards for a Small Busi- 
ness Selling to Producers. 
2. Problems of the Development of Standards for a Small Busi- 


ness Selling to Consumers. 


Three Days of Instructive Lectures and Valuable Dis- 
cussion Will Be Diversified By Relaxing Enter- 
tainment. See Section II—This Issue. 
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